one of the more despised of his school-fellows, Michel
had nourished so deep a prejudice against Flaubert
that he had never from that day to this so much as
glanced at a single one of his books, dismissing him as
second-rate simply because he personally had never
read Mm. Fageot's opinion gave him no reason to alter
Ms own. But Flandrin in his usual quiet tones seriously
advised him to read everything of Flaubert's. It would,
he asserted, prove useful to him. And, the subject once
launched, the others became so lavish in their praise
that next time Michel went to the library he was moved
by sheer curiosity into asking for Madame Sovary.
Style, for those who know nothing of its real nature.
is generally taken to mean no more than the effect of
writing upon one's feelings, and most people will tell
you that a book is well-written if it has moved them
and badly written if it has left them indifferent or
upset them by not being what they expect. Michel,
therefore, finding nothing to move him in the opening
pages, took their quiet precision for inadequacy, and
began by feeling disappointed. Was this the famous
style of Flaubert! What, then, did its vaunted perfection
consist of? In what way was it different from others,
or better than his own? But the exactitude of the
expression, effortlessly following every curve of the
emotion rendered, was such that as the emotion in-
creased so did the style expand and shake off its
purposeful restraint: and as he read these magic
cadences in which every shade of love and melancholy
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